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Hotes, 


SOME NOTES ON BASKISH BOOKS. 

Dr. H. Kress, the amiable, efficient, pains- 
taking, and well-remembering librarian of the 
Taylorian Institution in Oxford (in which one 
cannot yet say, in the words of G. Crabbe, 
“Here all the rine languages abound”), has 
called my attention to the following old 
Heuskarian or Baskish tomes which are 
there enshelved, but never read. “ Preserved 
they lie, in tombs that open to the curious 
eye” (the Library). To appreciate their 
value one must note how they are numbered 
in the ‘Bibliographie Basque’ of M. 
Vinson (Paris, 1891 and 1898), a work which, 
with all its mistakes and incompleteness, is 
the best of its kind, and no less useful than 
interesting. The books are these :— 

49 e. This is the second in date of the 
printed translations of the ‘Imitatio.’ The 
oldest of them—that of Pouvreau—has never 
been published. The manuscript exists in 
the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris. 

84 b. This copy contains the inscription, 
“Al serenisimo S* Principe Luis Luciano 
Bonaparte con todo respeto. Vicente. Isac. 
Vitoria, Plaza de Bilbao, N° 10,” but not 


the book-plate of the Heuskara-loving prince. 
The following corrections must be made in 
M. Vinson's copy of the title, viz., Janduagoa, 
and on the other side ofr. The unnumbered 
pages at the end are not “iv,” but v. 

95 c. M. Vinson says he had seen no copy 
of this book. It has no date, but consists 
of 126 pages. The title runs: “Aita San 
Ignacioren egercicioen gafiean, orien lau 
asteetaco meditacio laburrac, edo Egercicioen 
lau-garren partea. Jesusen Compaiiiaco Aita 
Agustin Cardaberazec animen  oneraco 
emanac. Bear becela: Tolosan: Liburu- 
guille D. Francisco de la Lama-rén Echean.” 
This helps us to correct the word “arteetaco” 
(there meaningless) in M. Vinson’s copy of 
the title of the first edition. 

103 c. This copy has lost the pages after 
216. In M. Vinson’s copy of the title, on 
ay of his Supplement, * Franciso” should 

France isco. 

103 f. This copy has the book-plate of 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte. In M. Vinson’s copy 
of the title, on p. 583 of his Supplement, the 
name of the author ought to be in italic. On 
- 4 the author (A. Cardaberaz, who helped 
M. Larramendi) says that it was (¢.e., in 1764) 
107 years since the licentiate Capanaga, 
sriest of Mafaria, published (in Bilbao, 1656) 
Ris translation, in Biscayan Euskera, of the 
Doctrine or Catechism of the famous Padre 
Ripalda. 

105. The first leaf and the last are missing. 
At the end there is the memorandum 
“Donostia. f. 26 Sept: 1856. Jimenez.” 
Donostia is the modern Baskish name of San 
Sebastian. 

= Read Lendavicicd and Echean in the 
title. 

192. Instead of “165” in M. Vinson’s 
numbering of the pages, read 186. In the 
title of the original the words Baita to ere 
and D. Juan to jaioa are in italic. All these 
books belong to the eighteenth century 
except the last, which is of the nineteenth. 
They are rare and valuable specimens of the 
language. The Taylorian Library possesses 
many later and useful books in or about 
Baskish, including Capt. Duvoisin’s La- 
bourdin translation of the whole of the Bible 
from the Latin of the Vulgate edition. This 
copy was presented by Dr. Joseph Wright, 
the successor of Dr. F. Max Miller in the 
Chair of Comparative Philology. 

Some of my own publications concerning 
the language of the Basks having found their 
way into various libraries and booksellers’ 
satalogues, I have been asked more than once 
to compile a list of them. I avail myself of 
this opportunity of publishing it, hoping 
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that other English scholars will produce less 
imperfect woul in this branch of philology :— 

1. Some letters in the Academy, from 1889 
to 1896 inclusive. 

2. Some letters signed PALAMEDES and 
HevuscaroLtocus ANGLIcANUs in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
from 1890 to 1900 inclusive, and signed E. 8. 
Dopason in 1901. 

3. Some articles in Za Revue de Linguis- 
tique from 1890 to 1901 inclusive. Of these 
the parts containing my work called an 
‘Analytical Concordance or Synopsis of the 
Verbal Forms used in the Baskish New 
Testament of Jean de Leicarraga, printed in 
1571,’ are the most important. They embrace 
the Epistles of St. Peter and the Gospel of 
St. Mark. For this work I have had the 
satisfaction of obtaining the following cer- 
tificate :— 


“Paris, Nov. 16th, 1901. 1 do hereby certify | 


that Mr. E. 8. Dodgson’'s researches and works on 
the verbal formation in the Basque New Testament 
of 1571 by Jean de Licarrague are most valuable 
and useful, and one of the best and most accurately 
made contributions to the matter. — Professor 
Julien Vinson.” 

I am much bounden to the editor of La 
Revue de Linguistique for this high com- 
pliment. 

4. Some articles in the Zuskara, of which 
seventeen numbers were published in Berlin 
down to 1896. 

5. My edition of a translation into the 
Souletin dialect of French Heuskara of the 
first canto of the ‘ Inferno’ of Dante, written 
by Canon Inchauspe of the diocese o 
Bayonne (Paris, 1892). The author still lives. 

6. In 1893 | published at Viseu a reprint, 
with an introduction and an index to the 
verbal forms, of the oldest remaining cate- 
chism in Spanish Heuskara, that of Wartin 
Ochoa de Capanaga, a bilingual work of high 
importance. 
that has been printed in Portugal. 

7. In 1892 and 1893, in La Revue des 
Bibliothéques at Paris, a Supplement in three 

rts to the ‘Bibliographie Basque’ of 
M. Julien Vinson. 

8. In 1893 and 1894, in the Bulletin de la 
Société Ramond at Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
under the heading ‘Etude sur la Langue 
Heuskara,’ two other parts of wy long work 
on Leicarraga’s verb, those embracing the 
Epistle of St. Jude and that of St. Paul to 
Philemon.* 

9. In 1893 and 1895, in the Actes de la Société 


* Ofeach of these studies there was an “ offprint,” 
if I may use a word which I found in my head, 
but not in the word-books, about a year ago. [We 
sent Dr. Murray a quotation for this word from the 


It is the only Baskish book | 


Philologique de St. Jéréme, under the presi- 
dency of M. le Comte H. de Charencey, those 
dealing with the Epistles of St. John and 
those of St. Paul to Timothy.* 

10. I corrected all the proofs and wrote an 
Appendix for the edition of P. d’Urtes’s 
Baskish version (the oldest) of Genesis and 

rt of Exodus published by the Clarendon 
-ress in 1894, the first Heuskarian book 
printed in Oxford. 

11. From 1892 until 1895 my translation in 
French prose of some of the rimes of Bernard 
Dechepare, the first known Bask poet, 
appeared in the ‘Etudes Historiques et 
Religieuses du Diocése de Bayonne,’ printed 
at Pau. A continuation of it awaits 
publication. 

12. In 1896 I published at Bayonne an 
index to the verbal forms occurring in 
the ‘Biscayan Proverbs,’ printed at Pamplona 
| in 1596, and republished by W. J. van Eys at 
| Geneva in 1896. 
| 13. In 1896 an offprint of my collection of 
| Baskish inscriptions, with a translation and 

notes in French, published in the Boletin de 
| la Real Academia de la Historia at Madrid. 
| I have a supplement ready for the press. 

14. In 1897, at Cork, a treatise in Gipuskoan 
| Baskish, by an unknown author, against 
_Freethinkers, under the title ‘ Eracuste Cal- 
|tegarriaren Contra,’ i.¢, ‘Against the Per- 
nicious Teaching.’ 
| 15. At Seville, in 1897, my reprint of the 
| oldest attempt at a ‘Grammar of the Biscayan 

Language,’ that of R. Micoleta, from the MS. 
in the British Museum, once owned by Sir 
Thomas Browne, of Norwich. 

16. In 1898, in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society of London, my essay on 
a point of Baskish syntax wrongly explained 
by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, and in 1899 an 
appendix thereto. Of these articles there was 
an offprint. 

17. In 1898, at Tolosa, my edition of a book 
by A. Cardaberaz, entitled ‘Good News for 

euskara,’ of value to philologists, adding 
an index to the verbal forms and some notes. 

18. In 1898, at Bayonne, in the Bulletin de 
la Société des Sciences et Arts, that part of my 
work on the Leicarragan verb which covers 
the Epistle of St. Paul to Titus.* 

19. In 1899, at Chalon-sur-Saéne, the part 
belonging to the Epistle of St. James. 

20. In 1899, in London, my reprint of P. 
d’Urtes’s Baskish version of Genesis. 

21. In 1899, at Dax, in the Bulletin de la 
Société de Borda, the fourth part of my 
Supplement to the ‘ Bibliographie Basque’ of 


Atheneum in 1892.) 


* See note in previous column. 
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1891. In this there is my translation, in 
Baskish verse, of Virgil’s lines, “Sic vos non 
vobis.”* 

22. In 1900, at San Sebastian, my reprint, 
with supplementary notices and an index to 
the verbal forms, of the famous book of 
Sebastidn Mendiburu, the most classical 
writer of Spanish Heuskara, on the ‘ Heart 
of Jesus’ The Provincial Parliament of 
Gipuskoa bought twenty-five copies of it. 

23. In 1901, in the 7'ransactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, an ‘ Analytical List of the 
Verbal Forms in the Second Gipuskoan 
Baskish Book.’ With the offprint of this 
there is an article headed ‘ Venoms Antidote,’ 
criticizing the preface of the second edition 
of the ‘ Testamentu Berria’ of J. de Leigarraga 
(Strassburg, 1900). 

24. Poems in Heuskara, original or transla- 
tions, published in various newspapers in 
Spain, France, and California, including a 
version of ‘Dulce Domum,’ in the metre of 
the Latin, which appeared in the Wykehamist, 
the organ of my 

Other writings of mine concerning Baskish 
are ready for the press. During 1902 I hope to 
“ proof” the third edition of the aforesaid New 
Testament of 1571. Of this I am permitted 
to state that Prof. W. I. Knapp possessed a 
copy which is not included in the list which 
Prof. Vinson put into his bibliography. He 
obtained it from Mr. B. Quaritch, and lately 
sold it to Mr. Archer M. Huntington, of West- 
chester County, in New York State. It has 
not yet been stated what became of the three 
or four copies which Prince L. L. Bonaparte 
is known to have acquired. 

Epwarp Spencer Dopeson. 

Oxford. 

“BUCKS” AND “GOOD FELLOWS” IN 1778. 
(See 9 §. iv. 225, 333, 399, 520; vi. 213.) 

Tue following is a continuation of my list 
of kindred societies. 

Eccentrics, The Illustrious Society of.— 
The favourite meeting-place of this society 
was the “Sutherland Arms” in May’s (now 
Great May’s) Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane. 
This was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Here they had an exclusive apart- 
ment, where they met “at least three 
hundred and sixty-five nights in the year.” 
Of this club, which met first at a tavern in 
Chandos Street and then at the ‘‘ Crown” in 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, Sheridan was a 
member. Tom Rees was the name of the 
landlord of the “Sutherland Arms,” and the 
club is stated to have flourished as late as 


* See note in col. 1 of previous page. 


the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
1815 it was a house of superior standing, and 
noted for possessing the best waiter in 
London (‘ Epicure’s Almanack,’ 1815). Cun- 
ningham describes the club of Eccentrics as 
composed of “ privileged wits so called.” 

The Everlasting Club.—See Timbs’s ‘ Club 
Life.’ 

The Farmers’ Club (1799) met at the 
“Thatched House Tavern” in St. James’s 
Street. 

The Farmers’ Society (1796) met at the 
**Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. 

The Fiddle-faddle Club. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 234. 

~ Tavern Giub.—-See House of Lords 
Club. 

The Fountain Club met at the “ Fountain 
Tavern” in the Strand. It was a political 
association supose to Sir Robert Walpole 
(vide Glover’s ‘Life,’ p. 6). At the“ Fountain” 
the Whigs themselves used to meet, some- 
times 200 strong, to make speeches and pass 
resolutions. “Simpson’s Tavern and Divan,” 
the famous chess-players’ rendezvous, No. 103, 
Strand, stands on the site of the “ Fountain,” 
which had for its landlord Christopher Cat. 
(See Kit-Cat Club.) 

The Fox-hunters’ Club.—A condition of 
membership is suggested by the author of 
‘Tavern Anecdotes,’ 1825, as being a thrice- 
broken collar-bone. A broken rib or two 
should secure admission, while the president 
should have broken his neck and have been 
taken up for dead once or twice. It does 
not appear whether this is the club to which 
an admission ticket in the Banks Collection 
(British Museum) relates, and which met at 
the “Rising Sun” in Suffolk Street, Hay- 
market. 

The Free and Easy Johns.—This society 
met at the “ Hole-in-the-Wall” “to tipple 
»orter and sing bawdry.” The “ Hole-in-the- 
Wall ” is described by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price as 
on the east side of Mitre Court, opposite 
Fetter Lane in Fleet Street. The house in 
1825 is again mentioned, not too favourably, 
as “ where compositors have long held their 
orgies, and where many portentous questions 
relating to the price of their labour have 
been debated in full conclave.” (F. G. H. 
Price’s ‘Signs of Fleet Street,’ and ‘Tavern 
Anecdotes, 1825.) 

The Free and Easy under the Lamb (1801) 

-i.e., the “ Lamb Tavern,” Vere Street, Clare 
Market. (Banks Admission Tickets.) 

The Society of the Free and Easy round 
the Rose was accustomed to meet at “Sam’s 
Coffee-House” in Ludgate Street (now Hill). 
An admission ticket in the Banks Collection 
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(British Museum) to this effect bears the pro- 
vision that “This ticket admits bearer to 
dinner at Scots Hall in Blackfryars ” (port- 
folio i.). “ Round the Rose” apparently refers, 
like “‘ under the rose,” to the flower of Venus, 
consecrated by Cupid to Harpocrates, the 
god of silence. “ = and easies” of an 
ostensibly “harmonic” character were 
numerous, both within and without the City, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but their devotion to the god of silence was 
not always marked enough for magisterial 
approval. 

The Free Trade Club.—A_semi-political 
club, originally established in Regent Street, 
and thence removed to St. James’s Square. 
Messrs. Cobden, Bright, Moore, and other 
members of the Anti-Corn Law League were 
its founders and principal frequenters ; but 
it never came into vogue with the com- 
munity, and is now extinct. (‘The London 
Clubs,’ 1853.) 

The Friendly Brothers was a benefit society 
of gentlemen's servants which met at the 
“Cock and Bottle” in Upper Brook Street, 
Jrosvenor Square. Founded in 1807. 

The Friends of the People Society (for Par- 
liamentary reform) met at the “ Freemasons’ 
Tavern ” in 1792 

The Gang (1784) met at the “Star and 
Garter Tavern” in Pall Mall. 

The Gloucestershire Society, a charitable 
institution, met at the “Crown and Anchor” 
in the Strand, where was sung 
***George Ridler’s Oven,’ a Right Famous old 
Gloucestershire Ballad, corrected according to the 


Fragments of a Manuscript copy found in the | 


Speech House, in the Forest of Dean, several cen- 
turies ago.” 
Golden Fleece, Knights of the Antient and 
Honourable Order of the.—See Knights. 
Gor-mo-gon, The most August and Ancient 
Order of the.—This society, resembling that 


Green Ribbon Club.—See ‘ The King’s Head 
Club’ (Timbs’s ‘Club Life,’ p. 35). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 
(To be continued.) 
SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Hamer,’ [. i. 117, 118 (9 8S. viii. 237).— 
It is clear that a line has been lost. If I 
venture to supply the missing line, and read 
the passage as follows, I think that I shall 
make less alteration than Mr. THIsELToNn has 
made :— 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 
Such monstrous prodigies were then beheld 
As stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood. 
Disasters dimmed the sun; and the moist star, &c. 
Stars with trains of fire are comets ; and 
these have been often thought ominous. 
Homer speaks of drops of blood, falling 
from above, as indicative of misfortune :— 
aipatoeooas Yuddas épace. 
*Tliad,’ xvi. 459. 
I think that he also mentions dews of blood, 
but I cannot find the passage in which he 
does so. I do not think that the stars were 
associated with dews of blood. I think that 
dews of blood and stars with trains of fire 
were the prodigies. Blood is a common 
prodigy. Virgil says that it flowed from 
wells before the death of Julius Cesar. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘Romeo anpD Jutret,’ IL.-ii. (9% S. iv. 221). 
—Mr. YARDLEY is apparently correct in his 
suggestion that the reference in Apollodorus 
to a saying of Hesiod is to one of the latter’s 
lost writings. The passage from Apollodorus, 
ii. 3, is given among the ‘ Hesiodi Fragmenta’ 
(No. 83) in Gaisford’s ‘ Poetze Minores Greci,’ 
Oxonii, 1814, vol. i. p. 196, but Hesiod’s text 
is not given. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


of the “Free and Accepted Masons,” was in 
existence from 1725 to 1738, when it was dis- | 


solved. (See ‘N. & Q.,’3™ S. vii. 457.) The | 


following advertisement, calling a “ General 
Chapter,” occurs in the London Evening Post 
of 25 April, 1732 :— 

“By Command of the Vol. GL.—A General | 
Chapter of the most August and Ancient Order | 
Gor-mo-gon will be held at the Castle Tavern in 
Fleet Street on Monday, the Ist of May, to com. | 
mence at Twelve o’Clock; of which the several | 
Graduates and Licentiates are to take Notice, and 
give their Attendance.—K. A. T.” 

Nor passed the meanest unregarded ; one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormagon. 
Pope’s * Dunciad,’ iv. 576. 

Green Dragon Forum.—See ‘ Old and New 
London,’ 


Mripsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ IL. i. 36, 
37.— 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 
According to Johnson, “the sense of these 
lines is confused...... The mention of the milk 
seems out of place, for she (the fairy) is not 
now telling the good, but the evil that he 
(Robin Geodfellow) does.” Ritson under- 
stands “labour in the quern” as a mischie- 
vous prank: “He skims the milk when it 
ought not to be skimmed, and grinds the corn 
when it is not wanted.” 

It seems plain that “labour in the quern ” 
is a mischievous prank, but in the same way 
as in 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 
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He labours in the quern, retarding the grind- 
ing, or making it come to naught, just as he 
labours in the churn to prevent the desired 
result. To find the milk skimmed—the most 
valuable part gone—would be annoying, but 
to explain “labour in the quern” as “grinds 
the corn when it is not wanted” is something 
like saying ‘‘saws and splits the wood when 
it is not wanted.” The surprise of finding 
the work done in either case would be rather 
a pleasant one than otherwise. E. M. Dey. 


‘A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ II. i. 68- 
72.— 

Why art thou here, 

Come from the farthest steppe of India? 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskin’d mistress and your warrior love, 

To Theseus must be wedded. 

Is there not an idea of compulsion in “ must” 
as here used? Theseus had wooed Hippolyta 
with his sword, and, according to Titania, 
although the bouncing Amazon was Oberon’s 
buskined mistress and his warrior love, she 
was the captive of Theseus, and, as such, 
subject to his will—to Theseus must be 
wedded. 

In another instance where “must” is used, 
according to Abbott (app. Furness), to indicate 
definite futurity (‘Merchant of Venice,’ IV. 
i. 182) :— 

) Then must the Jew be merciful, 
is not the meaning, “Then there is no other 
way out of the difficulty than for the Jew to 
be merciful—the logic of the situation com- 
ls the Jew to be merciful—then must the 
ew be merciful”? Shylock evidently so 
understood it :— 
On what compulsion must I? Tell me that. 

As for the word “steppe,” the reading of 
the first quarto, there wall wenn to be reason 
for adopting “steepe” of the second quarto 
and folios. “Steppe” has a modern meaning 
at variance with the idea Shakespeare pro- 
bably had in mind—a distant elevation, “ the 
farthest steep of India.” E. M. Dey. 


‘A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ III. ii. 
25.— 

And, at our stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls. 
“Stamp” refers to the distinguishing mark, 
the cast or form, that has been placed upon 
Bottom. Puck was the active agent in trans- 
lating Bottom, but the “our” may refer to 
the joint conspiracy to use the love-juice— 
“our stamp,” a fairy creation. E. M. Dey. 


‘A Mipsummer Nieut’s Dream,’ IV. i. 92.— 
Now thou and I are new in amity. 
Instead of “ new,” of which Mr. W. A. Wright 


says, “ It is difficult to say whether it is here ' 


an adjective or an adverb, probably the 
latter,” I believe we may with certainty read 
the adverb anew, which expresses the idea 
intended. They were friends again, not 
friends for the first time—“ new in amity.” 
“Are new” and are anew are so similar in 
sound that the a could easily have been lost 
by a compositor who set up from dictation. 
E. M. Dey. 
(More probably due to stage recitation. ] 


** Bore” or * Boar,” AND OTHER FASHION- 
ABLE SLANG.—A passage in the recently 
published life of Lady Sarah Lennox gives 
some clue to the date at which this expression 
came into use, and it would be curious to 
ascertain when it changed its spelling from 
“boar” to “bore” :— 

* 1 told you the word ‘boar’ is a fashionable 
expression for tiresome people and conversations, 
and is a very good one, and very useful, for one may 
tell anybody (Lda G. Cavendish, for example), ‘I am 
sure this will be a boar, so I must leave you, Ld 
George.’ If it were not the fashion, it would be 
very rude; but I own I encourage the fashion 
vastly, for it’s delightful, | think. One need only 
name a pig or pork, and nobody dares take it ill; 
but hold their tongues directly. ; 

**To ‘grub up such a one’ is also anew expression, 
which cannot Ve better illustrated to you than by 
supposing you were talking to Mr. Robinson, who 
diverted you very much: in comes the D. of York, 
or Gloucester, and sitting down by you ‘ grubbs up’ 
poor Mr. Robinson, perhaps, for the whole evening. 
The Dukes will either of them serve for an example 
of a boar too, also Ld Clanbrassil. 

“When you know what ‘lending a tascusa’ is, you 
are au fait of the bon ton. You have lent that 
puppy Major Walpole many a ‘tascusa,’ and, 
indeed, I think you have the knack of lending them 
better than anybody, so when you are g/umpy and 
that puppy comes and talks to you, the snub that 
they will get from you is exactly a tascusa in its 
full force. Take notice the word, tho’ it appears 
Italian, has no meaning of its own; its like 
‘chiquinno,’ which is used for any card under 
a 5 at quinze.” 


Upton. 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ says that bore, in the sense of a 
dull time, arose after 1750, the etymology being 
unknown. The earliest quotation for the sub- 
stantive is 1766, in a letter from the Earl of March, 
the earliest quotation for the verb being 1768.] 


Topras Waitaker.—In the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 
Ixi., it is stated that “ Whitaker died early in 
1666, before 21 May.” His burial is thus 
recorded in the Wandsworth parish registers : 
‘1666, May 19, Dr. Tobias Whittacar, primarie 
phesicon to his Ma‘* housold.” 

LIBRARIAN. 


Mercuants or Lukes : MercHants or Luk. 
(See ante, p. 338.)—Cot. Pripeavx in his 
contribution as to St. Mary Matfelon, White- 
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chapel, refers to a “merchant de Lukes’ 
and to “ merchantz de Lukes " (temp. Edw. III. 
and Richard II.), and adds that Dr. Sharpe 
thinks that “Lukes” represents the town of 
Lucca in Italy. In ‘The Lives of the Berke- 
leys,’ vol. i. p. 171, it appears that Thomas de 
Berkeley (Thomas the second) became surety 
to the king (Edward L.) for the payment by 
Thomas FitzMaurice, of Ireland, of seven 
hundred marks, which the king had assigned 
“to the marchants of Luk.” G. E. WEARE. 
Weston-super- Mare. 


Mary Queen or Scots Bratz. — The fol- 


lowing appeared in the Monthly Magazine of 


July, 1811 (p. 562) :— 

“There was lately for sale in the sale-room of 
M. Sylvestre, at Paris, a quarto Latin bible, printed 
in that city in 1497. It belonged to Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose name is written in the title-page, with 
her cypher M. 8. and the following verses :— 

Meieux ne ine peult advenir, _ 

Qu’a mon dieu tousiours me tenir. 
On the same title-page is the date, 1571, with the 
signature of the famous Besme, who the year follow- 
ing assassinated the Admiral Coligny. He has also 
written some lines with his own hand, in which he 
intreats God ‘to grant him grace to derive the 
protit resulting from perusal of this holy book.’” 

W. Roperts. 


Freaks or Nature.— While inspecting 
lately the historic chapel of St. Vaclav 
(German Wenzel, anglicized Wenceslaus) in 
the cathedral of the Hradschin, Prague, I 
noticed on the wall what seemed to be a 
faded fresco of a man’s head and what dis- 
tantly resembled a flower. This, it was 
explained by the sacristan, was an accidental 
effect of the process of nature upon an 
amethyst. There are, I understand, numerous 
instances of quaint designs in stone, wood, 
and shell due to no living artist, human or 
otherwise. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Lonpon Street Cry: “ANY BAD SHIL- 
LINGs ?”—In a MS. note-book (in my posses- 
sion) of a person who carried on the business 
of a newsvendor at No. 63, South Molton 
Street, London, from at least 1815 to 1818, 
and who was apparently living as late as 
ae 1851, but then, I think, residing else- 
where, is the following, which may interest 
the readers of ‘ N. & :— 

“Bad Shillings.—How is it to be accounted for 
that the Traffic in bad Shillings, has so entirely 
Ceased within the last 20 or 30 Years [7.¢., between 
1788 (or 1798, and 1818}. The cry in London Streets 


of ‘any bad Shillings, was as Common as that of 
any other, and the business was Conducted by Jews 
who gave 2/. a peice and if desired Cut or Clipp’d 
them with a Pair of Shears that they Carried for 


more rigidly inforced and [is] the quantity of base 

Money in Circulation less now than formerly? The 

Traftic ceased long before the old silver Coinage was 

Called in.—1818.” 

This was certainly a remarkable and daring 

“street cry,” the existence of which one can 
> 


now hardly credit. W.T.R. 


“ Norarrkon.”—In Hebrew hermeneutics 
* Notarikon” is a well-known form of exegesis. 
The first letters of a sentence are taken to 
form some name. For instance, “ Maccabee ”’ 
is derived from the four words ‘* Meecho 
moucho boeileem hadounoi.” Now in a very 
well-informed article on this abstruse subject 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ by Prof. 
Salmond, that gentleman has been betrayed 
into an unaccountable error. He classes 
Yarchi and Rashi as two distinct exegetes, 
whereas they are one and the same in identity. 
Rashi is the Notarikon of Rabbi Shelomo 
Yarchi—Yarchi being the hebraized form 
of Lunel. Yayrach=lune=moon. Lunel, as 
every schoolboy knows, is a French town. 
Here Rashi had a college over which he pre- 
sided, besides writing his huge commentaries 
on the Bible and the Talmud. 

M. L. R. Breswar. 


“ALMOST QUITE”: “ VERBATIM AS POSSIBLE.” 
—We have recently been informed that the 
King had *‘almost quite recovered ” from an 
attack of rheumatism. On similar lines is 
| the story of a man who asked an editor to 
report his speech “as verbatim as possible.” 
In both cases the meaning is plain, but the 
form of expression leaves something to be 
desired. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


*‘TABLETTES D’UN SpecTaTEuR.’— In 1879 
there circulated in Paris a hand-written 
diurnal named Tadblettes dun Spectateur, 
sufliciently curious as a vehicle for promul- 
gating calumny to deserve making a note of. 
The subscribers were privileged and the price 
necessarily high. It contained all the scandal, 
true and false, current at the time, concerning 
important personages ; no name, however 
exalted, was exempt from its aspersions, and 
somehow it contrived to evade legal penalties. 
Unscrupulous journalists did not hesitate at 
times to make use of information derived 
from such an objectionable source to damage 
the reputation of a political opponent. On 
9 January, 1879, the gérant and rédacteur en 
chef of La France Nouvelle appeared before the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine for a defamatory 
article in which M. Challemel-Lacour was 
accused of having been expelled from a 
certain club for false play. The statement 
had been made on the authority of the 


Have the Laws against Coining been 


that purpose. 


Tablettes Gun Spectateur. M. Challemel- 
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Lacour declared that he belonged to no 
club, nor ever had. He never played; he 
did not know how to play. Gambetta came 
to speak for his friend. He described the 
vabhettes dun Spectateur as ‘‘une ofticine 
ténébreuse ov l'on distille la calomnie en toute 
siireté contre ceux qu’on veut perdre.” Chal- 
lemel-Lacour was about to all a diplomatic 
post at Berne, and the object of the calumny 
was to bring him into discredit with his col- 
leagues and so destroy the influence of the 
representative of the Republic. There is an 
interesting passage in Gambetta’s pleading 
appreciative of English notions in cases of 
this kind. He said :— 

“ Je n’entends pas, messieurs, une condamnation 
corporelle, une peine physique qui enverrait en 
yrison ceux qui ne sont que les hommes de paille, 
es instruments des machinations d’autrui. Non, 
messieurs, je vous demande de frapper les vrais 
—— de les frapper de haut, efficacement, 
virilement, & la facon des Anglais, c’est-’-dire non 
denvoyer en prison les malheureux inculpés, mais 
d’atteindre ceux qui les mettent en avant et restent 
derriére eux, les possesseurs de l’officine dont je 
vous parlais, les actionnaires, ceux qui font ce 
commerce de diffamation que je vous signale.” 

B. D. 

Burslem. 


Qucrics, 

Wer must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“Opour or sanctity.”—I require for the 
‘ Dictionary’ the origin of this phrase and 
instances of its use before 1800. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“OpruM THEOLOGICUM.”—This well-known 
phrase occurs in a note to Hume's ‘ Essays 
and Treatises,’ ed. 1758, p. 121, where it is 
said that “the Odium Theologicum, or Theo- 
logical Hatred, is noted even to a Proverb, 
and means that degree of rancour which is 
the most furious and implacable.” Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell us who first used the 
phrase, or give an instance earlier than 1758? 
A direct communication (in the first place) 
addressed Dr. Murray, Oxford, will oblige. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Henry Massey, Vicar or Kenpat, 1645- 
1650.—In 1645 the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, presented Henry 
Massey, M.A., to the vicarage of Kendal. He 
is mentioned as “minister of Kendall” ina 
letter from the mayor of Kendal to Speaker 
Lenthall, dated 10 March, 1645/6. On 22 April, 


| 1646, the Committee for Plundered Ministers 
| voted 50/. per annum out of the revenue of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham “for in- 
crease of his maintenance.” He would seem 
to have ceased to be vicar on 6 January, 
1650, for in that year the same committee 
ordered the sum of 38/. 18s.—arrears of the 
aforesaid sum of 50/., calculated from “25 of 
March, 1649, to the 6th of January last ”—to 
be paid to him or to Mr. Richard Massey 
“to his use.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me 
‘to what branch of the Massey family this 
vicar of Kendal belonged, and, if possible, 
| his father’s name, his birthplace, or any par- 
'ticulars respecting him? About the time 
when Henry Massey was vicar of Kendal 
there was a Richard, third son of John 
Massey, of Coddington, in Cheshire, and 
brother of Major-General Edward Massey of 
the Parliamentarian army. There was also a 
Richard, fourth son of Sir William Massey, 
of Poddington, about the same period, and he 
had a brother Edward, married to Alice, 
daughter of Richard Braithwaite, of Burne- 
side Hall, in Kendal parish. 1 do not, how- 
ever, find a Henry Massey in ny poo I 
have been able to consult. . A. M. 


LecterN tN DurwamM CatHepRAL. — The 
lectern in Durham Cathedral is in the form 
of a pelican in her piety, the drops of blood 
| falling from her wounded breast into the 
mouths of her young ones being very curiously 
represented. Is there any other known in- 
stance of a pelican, either “in her piety” or 
“vulning herself,” being used as a lectern in 
achurch? At the exhibition of the London 
Church Congress in South Kensington, 1899, 
there was to be seen a lectern in the form of 
a web-footed eagle. The attendant, on being 
questioned as to this, expressed his surprise 
at it; had not noticed it ; supposed it was 
a copy of some ancient lectern. Is this form 
of eagle recognized in ecclesiastical furniture? 
The Durham lectern is explained by the fact 
that a pelican in her piety was the crest—or 
rather badge, for a bishop has no crest—of 
Bishop Fox (1495). Of course we all know 
that pelicans do not do as the heraldic legend 
says they do. MIcHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding. 


CurE BY THE HAND or A CorpsE.—Relative 
to the supernatural powers attributed to a 
dead hand (9 §. iii. 68, 172, 294) the follow- 
ing extract from the Universal Magazine and 
Review for July, 1790, p. 94, may be worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

** Domestic Intelligence.—Dublin, July 1.—Some 
fishermen in the neighbourhood of Castlelyons, 
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searching last week for baits, found a woman’s hand 
cut off at the wrist and buried ; they brought it to 
the town, and a man viewing it, thought it very 
like his wife's, who had been interred a few days 
before. He immediately had the body taken up, 
and found it not only dismembered, but all the 
human fat taken out. The alarm became general, 
and the people were at a loss to account for suc 
savage conduct; however, it was found out, that 
four suspicious fellows had lately taken an empty 
house in the town, and on the discovery being made 
instantly decamped. It is generally believed, on 
what authority we will not vouch, the shocking 
conduct of ro Pla out the fat was for making a 
candle, which being put into the dead hand, and 
carried at night to commit a burglary, that while 
it remains lighting in this manner, no person in 
the house will awake, therefore a robbery may be 
committed with safety.” 
Had the Rev. Richard H. Barham this 
superstition in his mind when he wrote ‘ The 
Nurse’s Story : The Hand of Glory,’ in ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends ’? Gero. 8. Cary. 


Tue Yournrut Year. — Considering that 
from the tenth century to 1749 or 1751 the 
years of Florence were computed from 
25 March, [am surprised that Dante should 
have written 

In quella parte del giovinetto anno, 

Che il sole i crin sotto ? Aquario tempra, 

Et gid le notte al mezzo di sen vanno. 
I should have thought that a year which 
began in March would be stricken in months 
by the end of January or the beginning of 
February. Will somebody kindly make plain 
to me the justice of the epithet / 

Sr. SwirHrn. 


Stowe Missat. — This early text was 
among the Ashburnham MSS. Will one of 
your correspondents kindly inform me by 
whom it was bought and the price paid? 1 
have no access to ‘ Book-Prices Current.’ 

H. A. W. 

[{‘ Book-Prices Current’ does not, as a rule, deal 
with MSS., and we fail to trace in the last volume 
any reference to the Stowe Missal. ] 


Source oF Quotation WANTED.— 
Goe notte halfe waye to mete a cuminge sorrowe, 
(** Venienti occurrite morbo,” Persius, iii. 64.] 
Butte thankfulle bee for blessinges of to-daye, 
And praye that thou mayst blessede bee to-morrowe, 
Soe shalt thou goe with joie upon thy waye. 


M. E. 


Lapy Mary Tupor.—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me the date of the birth of 


name and her maternal grandmother's? Was 
the latter Lady Anne Gordon, daughter of 
Lewis, third Marquis of Huntly? Where is 
an account of the Crolly family to be found ? 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Bapces.—When were the following 
badges introduced in connexion with Ireland 

the greyhound of Cicely Neville, wife of 
Richard, Duke of York, Viceroy of Ireland, 
1449 a.p.; the three crowns of Robert de 
Vere, Duke of Ireland ; the triple castle of 
Queen Eleanor of Castille, wife of Edward I., 
with hart issuing ? 

Also who were the [rish chieftains that 
used for war cry “ Aboo Farrah !”—“ Victory 
for ever”? Which early heraldic writer gives 
illustrations of above arms? D. B. 


“Nose AND NOSATAME.”—Can any reader 
explain this phrase? It occurs in a letter of 
August, 1617, and is evidently a term of 
derision. WILLIAM Foster. 


“ LucKY AS A CALLING pucK.”—Isthis phrase 
known; and what is its precise meaning? 
It comes from a letter of 1617. 

Foster. 


BarBara Jonnston.—In the London Maga- 
zine of June, 1769 (p. 397), there is a notice of 
the death, at the age of eighteen, of Miss 
Barbara Johnston, daughter of Col. Johnston. 
I hope one of your readers will be able to 
inform me who this Col. Johnston was and 
the name of his wife. F. A. Jounston. 

16, Draycott Place, 8.W. 


CiaymMore. —Can any one tell me the 
approximate date or maker’s name of a clay- 
more having a fox with “S. H.” stamped on 


its body on the blade? H. EveRarp. 


Somerset Gore IrviINE was admitted to 
Westminster School on 13 October, 1825, aged 
twelve. I should be glad of any information 
concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


Denuam, Larrp or WisHrets.— Can an 
one give me a pedigree of this family, as well 
as their arms? Margaret Denham married— 
temp. Elizabeth—the Rev. Hans Hamilton, 
vicar of Dunlop, son of Archibald Hamilton 
of Raplock, Lanarkshire. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Lady Mary Tudor, daughter of Charles I. 
and Mrs. Mary Davies? GEP. A. | 


Crotty Famity.—The mother of Stanislas 
Leszezynski of Poland was a daughter of the 
Count de Crolly. What was her Christian 


Arms WaNnTED.—Can any one give me the 
arms of Sir Jenico d’Artois, a Gascon, who, 
by his wife, Hon. Maud Plunkett, was the 
father of Sir John Dowdall’s wife, temp. 
Elizabeth? I wish also those of Philip 
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Chowte, whose daughter Anne married Sir 

Walter Waller of Groomsbridge, temp. Eliza- 

beth. KATHLEEN WARD. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


CoMMIssION oF Sewers.—I shall be glad of 
any information as to the above. Who issued 
a commission? to whom? for what purpose? 
And where is any record of commissions to 
be found? I find in Cooper's ‘Annals of 
Cambridge, vol. iv. p. 504, the following 
entry 

**1813. On the 18th of February a Commission of 

Sewers was granted for certain limits in Cambridge- 
shire, extending from where the river Granta first 
runs into the parish of Little Shelford.” 
And in Dr. Peile’s ‘ History of Christ’s Col- 
lege,’ at p. 153, I find a reference to the water- 
course running from Shelford to Cambridge, 
and a statement that “the right to this 
water te a part of said watercourse] was 
granted by the Commissioners of Sewers ” to 
certain colleges. G. A. M. 


Earuiest Auction or LANDED PROPERTY. 
—Can any correspondent inform me as to 
the earliest known auction (¢.e., public sale 
to the highest bidder) in this country of 
landed property of which the particulars 
were printed, and as to where a copy of the 
particulars can be seen? I do not think 
there were any such prior to the Revolution 
of 1688. Information as to early public 
auctions of any other kind of property is not 
required. W. 1. R. V. 

Tae Cominc Coronation. — The Church 
Review says that there will be no adminis- 
tration of Holy Communion at the coronation 
of Edward VIL., and adds that this is “ with- 
out precedent.” But I have read somewhere 
that at the coronation of James II. the Com- 
munion was omitted, the reason being that 
James, having joined the Roman Church, 
would not receive the Church of England 
sacrament. Will some more learned reader 
say how far this was the case ? 

Grorce ANGUS. 


Presipent ApAMs.—Can any one tell me 
if John Adams, at one time President of the 
United States, was of English extraction? 
If so, in what county was he born? Any 
information concerning him or his ancestry 
that any reader can give will be esteemed 
a favour. A. 

{Born at Braintree, now Quincy, Mass.] 


Portraits or Earty Lorp Mayors.—Are 
there any public portraits in existence of | 
the earlier Mayors of London, say from 1600 ? | 
If not so early, from what date, if any ? 

W. P. 


Beglies. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
8. viii. 305.) 

THE statement that the “cat” was a 
coal barge, and that the word is so entered 
in Johnson’s Dictionary, may give rise to 
misapprehension. The entry in Johnson’s 
Dictionary (fourth edition, folio, 1773) reads : 
‘Cat, a sort of ship.” A reference to the 
‘H.E.D.’ will furnish particulars of the “sort 
of ship,” showing it to have been of primitive 
design, of great strength, and of a capacity 
from four to six ate ae tons burthen. Its 
antiquity may be seen in the quotations 
given in Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Catta, Cattus,’ and 
‘Gata, Gatus,’ defined Navis species,” where 
a reference to one of these terms is dated 
1071. The “cat” in its day was, in fact, a 
vessel of large tonnage, capable of long 
voyages. In an early period of navigation 
it was apparently understood in much the 
same sense as the term “East Indiaman” 
was understood at a later period—that is, as 
the general designation for a large trading 
vessel. A treacherous sand off the Thames, 
called the Mouse, suggested the conundrum, 
once current among North Sea mariners, 
quoted by Dr. Murray in the ‘H.E.D.: 
“When did the Mouse catch the cat?” 
The obvious answer to this was, “When 
the cat was wrecked on the Mouse (sand).” 
By such grim humour the name of “cat” as 
applied to vessels of burthen has been recalled 
to us. The ‘ E.D.D.’ cites an example of a 
‘*Catt or bark of 350 tons,” dated before 
1771, at which period “cats” appear to 
have been associated almost exclusively with 
the coal trade. The reason of this may be 
explained. 

As the riding-horse when past a certain 
age may take his place on the rank as a 
cab-horse, so the vessel growing in years was 
adapted as a collier. Growing less seaworthy, 
a ship ceased to be classed for long voyages, 
and became relegated to the coasting trade or 
utilized as a timber carrier. The great bulk 
of the coasting trade was furnished by the 
carriage of coal from the Tyne and Wear to 
London and the coast ports, and in this 
service antiquated types continued in use 
long after they had tae superseded in the 
shipbuilding yards by new models. Hence 
in its latter days each kind of vessel came to 
be associated with the coal trade, and its name 
became the name by which a collier vessel 
was known, as in the instance cited in the 
‘E.D.D.’: “A catt or bark of the coal trade.” 
The “cat” was superseded by the “ pink,” a 
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vessel with a narrow stern on which a tower- 
like erection was placed ; and when the “ pink” 
had had its day on the high seas it took the 
place of the “cat” as a coaster, and eventually 
prevailed so completely that “ pink” became 
a synonym for a collier ship. The “pink” in 
its turn gave way to the collier brig, not yet 
extinct. 

How long some types of vessel have con- 
tinued in use may = judged by the fact 


that the Betsey Cains, built as a frigate in | 


1690, was seaworthy as a collier until she was 
wrecked in 1827, and that until a few years 
ago the Brotherly Love was regularly carry- 
ing coals, although built in 1764. According 
to the ‘ H.E.D.’ the “cat” itself lingered until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
“the last cat-built ship is said to have been 
lost.” R. Oxtver Hestor. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The suggestion that the “cat” was a ship 
is now an old one ; see the article ‘Whitting- 
ton’ in ‘D.N.B,,’ lxi. 157. There was a 
correspondence on the various meanings 
attached to this word “cat,” in connexion 
with the Whittington legend, in the Daily 
Graphic, December, 1895. It is true that 
there was a medieval word “catta” used for 
some kind of ship, entered by Du Cange, used 
by Polydore Vergil, and included in Coles’s 
* English-Latin Dictionary.’ But Dr. Murray 
can trace no relation between it and the 
English word. His earliest quotation of an 
instance in English is 1699. In Lodge's 
‘Illustrations of British History’ (second 
edition, 1838) mention is made of a ship called 
“the Cat of Lynne” in 1555 (vol. iii., list at 
end). We must first prove that “cat” was 
the name of a ship in Whittington’ time. 


* YoLePING THE CuurcH S. viii. 420). 
—In reference to this custom there is a note 
in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book’ for 1826; p. 431 : 
**When I wasa child (writes L. S.,a Warwick- 
shire correspondent), as sure as Easter Mon- 
day came, I was taken to see the children clip 
the churches.” He then proceeds to describe 
the forming of a chain of children around 
the sacred building, holding hands, their 
backs toward the church. It would surely 
seem that the word “clip,” as here used, does 
not bear the significance of “yclepe” at all, 
but rather that of “Clipped about with this 
most tender air” (‘Cymbeline,’ V. v.), or “ You 
elements that clip us round about” (* Othello,’ 
IIL. iii.). If this reasoning be correct, the story 
of the annual ceremony at Painswick being 
the old Saxon custom of “ycleping” or naming 
the church on the anniversary of its original 


| dedication falls to the ground, and another 
origin must be looked for. 

It must be noted, first of all, that this 
Painswick festival was only a revival of an 
old custom once not uncommon at Eastertide. 
The vicar of Painswick, Rev. Herbert Seddon, 
revived it in this instance in September 
because it is the custom at this place to hold 
the Painswick Feast, or dedication festival 
of the church. 

Now this church belonged to, and was built 
and rebuilt by, the canons of the priory of 
Lantony Secunda, at Gloucester, and it is 
accordingly dedicated to the Virgin. One 
would, therefore, have expected that 8 Sep- 
tember, being the Feast of the Nativity, aa 
| have been selected for this festival. But it is 

not the case ; the Painswick festival is held 

/on the third Sunday of September and on 
| the octave. Moreover, the “clipping” occurs 
‘on the octave. In 1897 it occurred on 
| 26 September. 

Looking down upon the performance from 
the church tower, I was at once struck by 
the shape into which the multitude of whitely 
attired children formed. It was, of course, 
purely natural, but it was that of a nimbus 
or “ vesica piscis.” 

[t will be interesting to hear the real expla- 
nation of this custom, which doubtless some 
of your learned correspondents will give us. 

Str. Crarr BapDELEY. 

See 5" S. vi. 308, 436, 520; vii. 38 ; ix. 367 ; 
7 S. i. 329. Further information is much to 
be desired. Sr. 


Brrtupay CAKE WITH CANDLES: A GERMAN 
Custom (9 S. viii. 344).—The custom alluded 
to is widespread in Germany. I know for 
certain that it is prevalent in the province of 
Saxony, in Hanover, and the mark of Bran- 
denburg. As many lights as the one whose 
birthday it is has years are stuck round the 
cake or the Torte, a thick one in the 
middle called the Lebenslicht, the light of 
life. For persons advanced in years one 
candle must do duty, as otherwise too many 
would be required ; or a skilful lady expresses 
the exact number of years in Roman figures 
(XX., L.). When Moltke completed his seven- 
tieth year during the campaign of 1870-1 the 
Crown Prince Frederick William, later on 
the Emperor Frederick, presented him with 
a cake adorned with seventy lights. Only 
he or she who celebrates his or her birthda 
may put out the light of life ; it is unlucky if 
done by any other member of the family. 
We see in the lights symbols of life and its 
portions, the years ; and what sign for them 
could be more simple and beautiful than 
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light? Death was represented by the ancients 
as the genius with the turned-down torch ; 
the Norns sit at Nornagest’s cradle and pro- 
claim that his life will last only as long as 
the candle burning there lasts. When a 
bishop pronounced the anathema on an 
offender, the assistant priests threw down 
the tapers they had been burning in their 
hands during the solemnity, and extinguished 
them with their feet. We have a phrase, 
slightly ironical, for doing away with some 
one, to wit, “Einem das Lebenslicht aus- 
blasen,” known already to Wolfram von 
Eschenbach (Willehalm, 416, 14): “ Bi lichter 
sunnen da verlasch Manegem Sarrazin sin 
licht.”. And do not the English as well as 
the French say of a man who lives very fast, 
“ He is burning his candle at both ends” ; “II 
brale la chandelle par Jes deux bouts”? 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


My son, who is at present staying in a 
pension in Germany, says that on his birth- 
day a short time since a similar cake was 
presented to him; but in addition to the 
candles showing his age there was a longer 
one, called a “ life candle.” In this case, tuo, 
nobody could explain how the custom arose, 
or precisely what it signifies. Cc. C. B. 


A cake is festal fare, a lighted candle is 
symbolical of life, and the eighteen of 
different hues marked the number of the 
changeful years that the young girl had 
successfully achieved. When I was a little 
child my age was notified by the number of 
oe puddings made in celebration of my 
virthday. They were boiled in small cups ; 
but, as a matter of course, 1 had not seen 
many summers before the pious observance 
was abandoned at the bidding of domestic 
convenience. Sr. SwirHr. 


“Evectrocute” (9 §. viii. 420).—If the 
coiner of this term considered it etymo- 
logically identical with electro-execute, or a 
simplification of it, your correspondent has 
clearly pointed out that it was founded | 
upon a false analogy, and could not claim 
to be inserted in a future supplement to 


our great ‘Oxford Historical Dictionary.’ 
Remembering, however, that we have, for | 
instance, a Latin verb percutio, percutere, 
meaning to kill, the formation of the new 
verb electro-cute, to kill by an electric stroke, | 
does not appear to be so barbarous or con- 
trary to all rules as is asserted—nay, it may 
be justified. As to the matter iteelé, I may 
perhaps add that an American friend tells me 
that electrocution, as a new way of execution, 


is at present confined by legislation to the 
State of New York, whereas in the other 
United States criminals condemned to death 
are usually hanged. As I learn from the 
same source, it has recently been proposed 
in several of the United States to entirely 
abolish capital punishment. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Sr. Kripa §. viii. 324).—The origin of 
this name has been the subject of much 
speculation, which is summed up in Seton’s 
book on St. Kilda. Martin thinks the island 
derives its name from one Kilder who lived 
there, and Macaulay —not the historian— 
indulges in amusing lamentations because 
Martin gives us no information about this 
individual. He also mentions that there was 
a female St. Kilda, who founded the Abbey 
of Whitley and fought hard for the liberties 
of the ancient British Church; but her con- 
nexion with the island seems improbable. A 
third suggestion is that the name is derived 
from the Culdees, one of whom at least may 
have gone from [ona to live an ascetic life 
upon the lonely rock. Such, at any rate, is 
the view of Mr. James Wilson, who adds :— 

“The Celtic term ‘kil, or rather ‘cille,’ is 
applied to a place of sepulture, or it may be also 
(like the Latin ce//a) to the cell or chapel of a 
devotee ; and then, bya kind of misty and imagina- 
tive personification, the prefix ‘ Saint’ is added, thus 
investing with something of a spiritual character 
the wild and rocky region of the fulmar and the 
gannet.” 
T. P. ARMsTRONG. 

The writer of the article on St. Kilda in 
*‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ says the name is 
‘*‘ probably of Columban origin.” He refers 
to authorities dating from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century. Tuomas Bayne. 


St. Kilda is named by Fordun (1370) Irte ; 
8 in his map, 1672, gives St. Kilder. Sir 

erbert Maxwell in his ‘Scottish Land- 
Names’ explains it thus :— 

“St. Kilda must be a corruption of the Gaelic: 
there never was a saint of that name, which pro- 
bably represents Oilean celi Dé, isle of the servants 
of God, or holy Culdees.” 

Joun RApctlrre. 

Arcuirect’s Name Wantep (9 viii. 
384).—The name of the soldier-architect re- 
ferred to was Moore. He was a corporal in 
the 15th Foot (my old regiment), which was 
stationed in Ceylon from 1846 to 1855. Pre- 
vious to enlistment he had been apprenticed 
to a varpenter and builder. In 1852 he built 
the church at Newera Ellia, which he had 
himself designed; and soon afterwards he 
was employed in superintending the building 
and wood-fitting of the college chapel at 
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Colombo, which was subsequently called the 
cathedral. He is mentioned more than once 
in the ‘Memorials of Bishop Chapman’ 
(Skeflington, 1892). He was promoted to 
sergeant, and served in that rank at the 
regimental depot in the Isle of Wight in 1857. 
W. S. 


Mr. Beresford Hope in his book ‘The Eng 
lish Cathedral’ regretfully refers to the 
Colombo Cathedral as having been built to 
the design of a non - professional architect, 
and I remember reading a description of it 
in an old number of the //lustrated London 
News, in which it was stated that the architect 
was a military man. It is hardly correct to 
say that “the fittings of the nave and choir 
are of ebony.” The altar is of ebony, but | 
think nothing else, certainly not the choir- 
stalls, pulpit, or lectern. J. P. Lewts. 


West-CountryMEn's Tatts vii. 286, 
410; viii. 87, 192, 334).—I am not aware 
whether Mr. Baring - Gould, quoted at the 
last reference, mentions the fact that the 
English are alluded to at least three times in 
the metrical romance of ‘ Richard Coeur de 
Lion ’ (Weber) as tailed. The King of France 
calls them “tailed dogs” (1. 1868); the King 
of “Almayn” calls King Richard “ taylard” 
(l. 724); the three messengers sent by King 
Richard from Cyprus to the emperor are thus 
answered by the latter (1. 2112) :— 

** Out, taylards, of my paleys ! 
Now go and say your tayled king 
That 1 owe him no thing.” 
H. P. L. 


viii. 160, 201).—M. Piganiol 
de la Force (‘N. D. de la F.,’ iv. 527), writing 
in 1722 of the trade of Bayonne with Spain, 
says :— 

“L’on envoyoit autrefois beaucoup de sucres et 
castonades dans la haute Navarre, ot l’usage du 
chocolat est cause d’une grande consemmation; 
mais depuis quelque tems la haute Navarre les fait 
venir de Saint Sebastien.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


JAMES THE DEAcoN AND Ayscartu 


viii, 359).—Mr. C. S. Taytor may like to) 


know that the eminent antiquary lately 
familiar to us as Canon Raine wrote many 
years ago of James the Deacon :— 

“He resided for some time at Akebargh, James’ 
town, near Catterick in Deira, and was very diligent 
in teaching and baptizing He is supposed to be 


buried in the churchyard at Hauxwell, and to be 


commemorated by an ancient cross. 
In a note signed W. H. D. L. (Longstaffe ?) 
it is suggested “ Possibly the word Hawks- 
well is Jake’s-well, just as Akebargh is Jakes- 
bargh ” (* Fasti Eboracenses,’ p. 44). 


Canon Isaac Taylor believed that Aysgarth, 
like Asgardby, had reference to Asgard, the 
home of the gods (‘Words and Places,’ 
p. 328). Sr. 


DocK.Low (9 8. viii. 384).—Low G. dokke= 
“a bunch, stump, peg”; see Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Concise Dictionary.’ Dokke 
isan antecedent of dock, v.=curtail ; there- 
fore Docklow should mean stumpy hill, or a 
degree less pronounced than a mamelon. We 
are told that Docklow is placed on an emi- 
nence ; if therefore the eminence be stumpy, 
then the origin herein suggested is satis- 
factory. Artuur MAYALL. 


The first syllable may well be the plant- 
name dock, or common mallow, A.-S. docce. 
Docking would then be the meadow of docks ; 
Dockwray the corner of docks. H. P. L. 


Witram Nove (9 viii. 365).—I am 
inclined to the opinion that the Visitation 

sdigree is correct, and that it was William 
a the uncle who married Sara Yorke. 
According to Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Corn- 
wall,’ the marriage took place at Phillack, 
26 November, 1606, their children being born 
respectively as follows: 1. Barbara, baptized 
at Phillack 21 August, 1608; 2 Humphrey, 
born in 1609 (aged eleven in 1620) ; 3. Philip, 
baptized at Phillack in 1612; 4. f ceo 
born about 1616 (aged four in 1620). On the 
other hand, Humphrey Noye, eldest son of 
the Attorney-General, matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxon, 2 December, 1631, 
aged seventeen. The probability therefore 
is that his parents were married about 1612 
or 1613. There was only about thirteen 
years’ difference between the ages of uncle 
and nephew. D. 

Lowton, Newton-le-W illows. 

The ‘ Visitations of Cornwall,’ by Lieut.- 
Col. J. L. Vivian, 1887. says that Sara, 
daughter of Humfrey York, of Phillack, 
married William Noye of Buryan (uncle to 
William, the Attorney-General to Charles I.). 
The work is a reliable one, with the pedigrees 


of vol. ix. of the Harleian Society extended 
and augmented with verified information. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 

| Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ Harleian Society's 
| Publications, vol. xlvii., 1900, cites various 
references for consultation. H. J. 


Borrow’s ‘Romany Rye’ 8. viii. 417). 
—I read this article with the greatest interest, 
' and should like to draw attention to one or 
/two more Hungarian blunders in the book 
| under criticism. Referring to Borrow’s 

“Kiraly or King of the Magyars,” p. 225, 
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Prof. Knapp directs his readers to pronounce 
the digraph /y like Spanish // or Portuguese 
lh. This may be the theory, but in practice 
no native of Hungary pronounces it so. It 
is mostly reduced to y (compare French //, 
once sounded Jy, now reduced to 7) ; thus the 
word for “king” would be Ai’rdy. But in 
some parts of Hungary no difference is made 
between /y and /, which explains why in 
German bills of fare golasch or gulasch is 
written for the national dish gu/yds. Again, 
Prof. Knapp supports the derivation of hussar 
from Hungarian hus:, “twenty.” This has 
long been exploded (see 8" S. ii. 156). In Lrish 
Prof. Knapp is also not happy. Annotating 
p. 291, he quotes with approval Brooke's 
etymology of raparee from “réubdir ri, 
slunderer, robber, freebooter of the king.” 
ad he consulted Skeat’s ‘Etymological 
Dictionary’ he would have discovered that it 
is from Irish rapaire, or rather (if I may be 
permitted to improve on Skeat) from the 
plural of rapaire, namely, rapatridhe. My 
reason for this suggestion is that rapaire is 
accented upon the first syllable, whereas its 
plural has the same stress as the English 
word, viz., on the final, being, in fact, its 
exact phonetic equivalent. There are other 
cases known of a plural used for a singular—- 
assassin, Bedouin, cherubim, seraphim, &e. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


PRIVATE PRINTING Press (9 viii. 384).— 
The following is taken from Mr. Worthy’s 
‘History of the Manor and Church of 
Winkleigh in the County of Devon’ :— 

“The Rev. William Davy [misspelt “ Davey ” in 
the * History b who was thirty-six years curate of 
Lustleigh [in Devon], when a young man conceived 
the idea of composing a system of divinity in a 


Portrait. Exeter, 1825. With an account of the 
Author’s struggles against every kind of difficulty 
in the progress of his works in 26 volumes.” 

Mr. Davy was preferred to the vicarage of 
Winkleigh a short time before his death, 
on 22 March, 1826, being then just eighty- 
three, for he was born on 4 March, 1743. 
He died in his new vicarage on 13 June in 
the same year in which he was inducted, 
having only held possession for the short 
period of two one and twenty-two days. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


A resident in Freshford says there was a 
house called Prospect Villa, but its name has 
been changed. In 1831 it belonged to a 
farmer named Dyke, and until quite recently 
has been a farm. H. P. 


Stone Putpir (9 §S. viii. 325, 394).—W. P., 
referring to “the reader’s pulpit” (as it is 
universally known in architectural circles) 
at Shrewsbury, remarks, “Good authorities 
consider it to be fifteenth-century work.” 
This is a mistake. The best authorities 
date it not later than the end of the reign 
of Edward IIL, ae., 1350-60. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


No plummet has ever reached the bottom 
of popular ignorance about the Druids, but 
Fotis may be content to learn that the 
beautiful pulpit in the Shrewsbury coalyard 
is Decorated work of the fourteenth century. 

C.S. Warp. 


{Similar replies received.] 


“CONSERVATIVE” AS A PoxiticAL TERM 
(8s §. vi. 61, 181; vii. 356; xi. 494; 


course of sermons, and he published six volumes by 
subscription at Exeter. Thinking the work, how- | 
ever, incomplete, he determined to print an 
enlarged edition, and being of a mechanical turn, 
and not finding sufficient encouragement from the 
publishers, he began to print the work in the 
parsonage house at Lustleigh, with no other assis- | 
tant than his servant. He constructed a press, and | 
purchased a cast-off set of type. After many years 
of incessant labour he completed his work. It | 
consists of twenty-six volumes octavo, the subject 
being the virtues and vices of mankind. He only | 
printed fourteen copies, the greater part of which 
were given to the universities, the Royal Society, 
and the Cathedral Library at Exeter. After he 
had completed his seventy-eighth year he recom- 
menced his printing, and worked off a fresh volume 
of sermons.” 
_ The ‘Bibliotheca Devoniensis’ records what 
is probably the last work mentioned 
above :— 

“* Divinity; or, Discourses on the Being of a/| 
God,’ &c., extracted from ‘A System of Divinity.’ | 
By the Rev. W. Davy, of Lustleigh. 2 vols. | 


9 iv. 333).—In iii, 143 is a con- 
tribution on ‘The Canning Episode, which 
concludes with the idea that the term 


| “Conservative,” as used to denominate a 
| party, might have been suggested by a 


speech which Canning made at Liverpool in 
1822, in which he referred to the middle 
class in these terms: “Of that most 
important and conservative portion of society, 
[ repeat, | know not where I could look for a 
better specimen than I now see before me.” 
I should be glad of a more precise reference 
for this use of the word ; but meanwhile I 
may note that in his farewell speech at 
Liverpool on 21 August, 1822 (as reported in 
the Liverpool Courier of two days later), 
Canning twice emphasized political 
necessity to conserve, and especially in the 
exclamation: “Gentlemen, apart from the 
interests of separate classes, we have all a 
common interest in the conservation of 
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that order of things which is the security 
of the whole.” ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


THe GopMOoTHERS OF QuEEN ELIZABETH 
(9 S. viii. 345)—Edward Halle’s ‘ Union of 
the Twoo Noble and Illustre Famelies of Lan- 
castre and Yorke,’ 1550, says, “ The Godfather 
was the lorde Archebishop of Cantorbury : 
the Godmothers were the old Duches of Nor- 
folke and the olde Marchionis of Dorset, 
widdowes.” The first-mentioned godmother, 
I think, would be Agnes, daughter of Sir 
Philip Tilney, Knt., second wife of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 1514-24. The 
second, Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert 
Wotton, Knt., of Bocton, Kent, sister of Sir 
Edward and Nicholas, Doctor of Laws, both 
executors to the will of King Henry VIIL., 
widow of William Medley, of Whitnes, co. 
Warwick (according to Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage’), was the second wife of Thomas 
Grey, Marquess of Dorset, who died 10 Oct., 
1530. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


By the dates it would appear that the 
queen’s godmother was Margaret Wotton, 
widow of William Medley, and second wife of 
Thomas Grey, second Marquis of Dorset 
(1477-1530). She was mother of Dorset’s 
children, and consequently grandmother of 
the Lady Jane Grey. A. R. Bay ey. 


Topacco”:; “ PrrocuE” 8. viii. 322).— 
With regard to the etymology of tobacco, 1 
venture to direct attention to the following 
quotation from a little book entitled ‘Tobacco 

alk and Smokers’ Gossip’ (London, George 
Red way, 1884) 
_ “ Although, therefore, I shall not decide upon the 
justness of the etymology, I must clearly assent to 
the truth of the fact asserted by that critic who 
found its name to be derived from three Hebrew 
words which, if I recollect aright, were 7'ob, Bonus, 
Ach, Fumus, A, Ejus, ‘Good is the smoke thereof.’ ” 
—Ge ntleman’s Magazine (January, 1788), vol. lviii. 


p. 34 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


A Lape (9 S. vii. 467 ; viii. 94, 174, 292). 
—I well remember being present at a “ love 
feast ” some thirty-five years ago at Astcote, 
near Towcester, in this county. I was at the 
time on a visit to the place, and during my 
stay the Primitive Methodists, who were very 
vigorous, held a series of revival meetings. 
On the Sunday morning in question they 
marched in force round the village, headed 
by their leader, singing revival songs. In 
the afternoon a camp meeting was held in a 
field, and in the evening the “love feast” 
took place in the chapel. I distinctly recol- 
lect that bread and water were handed round 


to the congregation, and that all who would 
yartook of the simple fare. A jug and glass 
1eld the water, and the bread had been broken 
into small pieces ona plate. Several people 
present related their experience, and hymns 
were lustily sung. There was also prayer 
and Bible reading. Joun T. Pace. 
We-t Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Rippte: “WHEN ADAM FIRST SATE DOWN 
ON GRass” (5% S,. xi. 507).—This was quoted 
twenty-two years ago by An OLp BookworM, 
who promised to furnish the answer. Was 
the answer ever printed in these columns ? 

Ricuarp H. THornTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Dorotuy Cecit (9 viii. 362, 386).—Can 
Mr. PHI.ups give me his authority for saying 
that the Hon. Dorothy Cecil, youngest 
daughter of Edward, Viscount Wimbledon, 
died unmarried in France in 1652? I have 
always understood that my ancestors, the 
Earls of Ranfurley, quarter the arms of Cecil 
in virtue of their descent from her. Mr. 
Puiturs will find the curious epitaph 
“ Dorothy, unmarried as yet,” on the monu- 
ment to Edward, Viscount Wimbledon, in 
Wimbledon Parish Church. It is mentioned 
in ‘Viscount Wimbledon’s Life,’ published 
some years ago. H. 


““*G. B. H.’ writes from the Travellers’ Club: 
‘There appeared in your issue of the 25th a con- 
tribution Dy “©. W.” referring to an unnamed 
church. I venture to think that the name of a 
church containing a monument of historical interest 
of which the epitaph is a part should be known, 
especially as the church is so near, and as the 
family of Cecil have now, as in the seventeenth 
century, when the monument was erected, a com- 
manding influence in public affairs. It is the parish 
church of Wimbledon that is referred to, and on 
the south side of the chancel is the mortuary 
chapel, containing, as mentioned by “C. W.,” an 
altar tomb with armorial devices. The latter are 
in small windows surrounding the chapel, and 
under each is a label bearing the name of one of the 
four daughters of General Sir Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon, who served in the Low 
Countries and in Spain. His reputed coat-armour 
hangs on the wall, and a viscount’s coronet depends 
from the roof over the tomb. The label under one 
window is, as stated, “‘ Dorothy Cecil, unmarried 
as yet,” for her three sisters’ names are recorded 
with their husbands’. From one of them named 
Albinia, who married Sir Christopher Wray, 
several families still trace their descent, and that 
lady's Christian name is perpetuated by them in 
nearly every generation to the present time. The 
history of Lord Wimbledon is noticed in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” '”—Times, 29 Oct. 


W. H. Peer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicycie (9" §. viii. 
304).—A series of articles on ‘The Evolution 
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of the Cycle’ appeared in the Z.A.W. Bulletin 
and Good Roads published in this city. They 
began in the issue of 24 December, 1897, with 
a description of a hobby-horse shown in a 
stained-glass window in St. Giles’s Church at 
Stoke Poges, near Windsor, said to date from 
1643. They appeared every week until the 
issue of 8 April, 1898, each being illustrated 
with many types of wheels, up to the “ High 
Diamond” of 1896, and though short, and 
necessarily technical, were of considerable 
interest and value throughout. 
N. W. J. Haypon. 
34, Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


PoLITICAL PAMPHLETS AND Bia Sates 
S. viii. 383).—‘Five Years of Tory Rule, 
a Lesson and a Warning, by Nemesis 
(Alfred F. Robbins), published in 1879, had a 
circulation of between 105,000 and 110,000. 

POLITICIAN. 


Sr. Barnapas’s Day, 11 June 8S. vii. 
445 ; viii. 111, 214).—The meteorological folk- 
lore associated with certain saints’ days may 
have originated (a) either in the idea of the 
intervention of the saint commemorated, as 
in the case of the so-called translation of 
St. Swithun or Swithin (15 July), or (4) 
simply from the observation of the meteoro- 
logival conditions on a given day or during a 
period immediately following it. 

In the case of 15 July it may perhaps 
be supposed that St. Swithun continues to 
exert his influence, in this twentieth century, 
on the very day on which the festival is kept, 
and on its proverbial forty days after. 

To ascertain the day in our present calendar 
which is the true anniversary in the solar 
year of any one of the saints’ days included 
in my second classification (4), it should be 
stated that such anniversary will be a certain 
number of days subsequent to the nominal 
day, and that the number of days after the 
nominal day will vary with the century 
during which the meteorological observation 
was first made and recorded, the more remote 
the period of observation, the smaller being 
the number of days to be added. 

Thus in our present calendar 5 January 
(N.S.) is the true anniversary of 25 December, 
1750 (O.8.); but 4 January (N.S.) is the true 
anniversary of 25 December, 1550 (O.S8.). It 
is clear, therefore, that it is necessary in each 


would appear to be correct to add ten days 
to the numerical designations of those feasts 
as given in the present calendar. 

On the assumptions aforesaid, and by the 
addition accordingly of the ten days, the true 
anniversary (in the solar year) of St. Barna- 
bas’s Day, 11 June, 1550 (O.8.), is 114+10= 
21 June, which day is given in the almanacs 
of 1901 as the longest day and therefore the 
shortest night. 

(This agreement supports the belief that 

| the familiar distich, if it was written when it 
was true, must have been composed in or 
| about the sixteenth century.) 

| Similarly, to find the true anniversaries 
|of saints’ days connected with folk -lore 
which originated earlier than the sixteenth 
century, the number of days to be added is 
less than ten, and the remoter the time of 
| the origin of the folk-lore, the fewer the 
number of days to be added. 

Tuos. C. MyDDELTON. 
St. Albans. 


Duets (9 §S. viii. 364).—The Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun fought with 
small swords in Hyde Park on 15 November, 
1712. Both died of their wounds. Capt. 
Peppard and Mr. Hayes fought in 1728 ; the 
latter was killed. Messrs. Hamilton and 
Morgan fought in 1748, the former being 
killed. A proclamation was issued in 1679 
that no person should be pardoned who killed 
another ina duel. The proclamation implies 
some previous Act about to be enforced. As 
duels were at first a form of legal procedure 
(cf. ‘Bellum antea Duellum Vocatum’) it is 
not surprising that the law did not intervene 
earlier for their suppression. Nevertheless, 
the greatest legal authorities in different 
times—such as Coke, Bacon, and Hale—have 
all distinctly affirmed that a duel in the eye 
of the law differs in nothing from an ordinary 
murder. The seconds of both parties were 
also guilty. In the Indian Code duelling is 
punished as homicide. See the ‘ 
Britannica,’ s.v. ‘Duel,’ with the bibliography 
at the end of the article; also Bentham’s 
‘ Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation.” The ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ 
gives interesting particulars, and Steele, in 
Tatler, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 38, and 39, deals 
with the question of duelling from the stand- 
point of a contemporary in the first half of 


case to know the century of the origin of each the eighteenth century.. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


bit of folk-lore. 
Assuming (merely for the sake of illustra- 


Mr. H. S. Cuming knew a Dr. Smith, the 


tion) that all this folk-lore originated during | surgeon, who resided in what was then called 


one century, and assuming further that that 
century was the sixteenth, then, in order to 


Upper Marlborough Place, Walworth, and a 
Mr. Livermore, one of the seconds in what he 


find the true anniversaries of the feasts, it | believes to have been the last of the duels, 
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and which was fought a short distance from 
London. Mr. Murphy, one of the principals, 
was shot. He lived in St. George's Road, 
Southwark. Mr. Livermore, who was well 
known to Mr. Cuming, was almost dead with 
fright, his fear being that he would be 
hanged, and his terrors positively had the 
symptoms of delirium tremens. Miss Cuming 
tried to fix the exact date of the encounter 
by some contemporary event, but failed. Mr. 
Cuming, from an independent standpoint, 
has been trying to narrow the limits within 
which the fatal shot was fired, and thinks it 
must have been between the years 1836 and 
1842. In Chambers’s Journal of 12 January, 
1895, “the last duel” is stated to have been 
fought in a field in a solitary part of Hollo- 
way in 1843. The principals were Col. 
Fawcett and Lieut. Munro. On this point 
not much information is, I think. to be 
gleaned either from John Cockburn’s ‘ History 
of Duels’ (1884) or from George Neilson’s 
‘Trial by Combat’ (1890). See also John 
Ashton’s ‘ Dawn of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
J. HotpeN MacMIcHaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Your correspondent will find in ‘A 
Contents-Subject Index’ (1900), by A. Cot- 
greave, references to nineteen works or 
magazine articles on duelling, both in the 
British Isles and on the Continent. In addi- 
tion thereto, in 1891 Carl A. Thimm published 
‘A Complete Bibliography of the Art of Fence, 
including Duelling,’ which contains a long 
list of duels fought in England, France, and 
*N. & (8S. ix. 230) furnishes par- 
ticulars of, | believe, the last duel in England, 
the death of one of the parties, and trial of 
the other for murder. 

Everarp Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The last duel was between the Earl of 
Cardigan and Capt. Tuckett, 12 September, 


1840, and an abstract of the proceedings | 


before the magistrates is given in ‘ Interesting 
Incidents in Wandsworth History,’ by Cecil T. 
Davis, published 
Street, Wandsworth, 1900 
Avpert A. BARKAS. 
Free Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


Mr. Carl A. Thimm’s ‘Complete Biblio- 
graphy of the Art of Fence, comprising that 
Duelling,’ first edition, 
edition, 1896, will supply an abundance of 
material. W. C. B. 


CHARLES 


by Burleigh, 79, High | 


suppose that Wesley was borrowing from 
him. The thought is, in fact, a commonplace 
in literature, and for aught I know may 
perhaps be traced to the ancients. Shak- 
speare has, in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. vii. 6 :— 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
i.e., time as contrasted with eternity. Dr. 
Aldis Wright, in" his note on the line, says, 
“Human life is compared to a narrow strip 
of land in an ocean,” and quotes from Moore : 

A narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 

The past, the future, two eternities. 

Cowley thus apostrophizes life :— 

Thou weak-built isthmus, that dost proudly rise 

Up betwixt two eternities. 

The author of ‘Hymn Studies’ has furnished 
an apt parallel from the Spectator, No. 590, 
6 September, 1714 :— 

‘In our speculations of eternity we consider the 
time which is present to us as the middle, which 
divides the whole line into two equal parts. For 
this reason many witty authors compare the present 
time to an isthmus, a narrow neck of land, that 
rises in the midst of an ocean immeasurably dif- 
fused on either side of it.” 

The words I have italicized seem to show con- 
clusively that Charles Wesley had this passage 
in his thought when he wrote, 

Lo! on a narrow neck of land, &c. 


But, besides this, he undoubtedly remem- 
bered a couplet in his favourite poem, 
Prior’s ‘ Solomon ’:— 

Amid two seas, on one small point of land, 
Wearied, uncertain, and amazed we stand. 
Nor is it likely that he would forget, as he 
wrote, two familiar lines in Pope’s ‘ Essay on 

Man’:— 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state.—Ep. ii. 

His time a moment, and a point his space.— Ep. i., 
the latter of which seems to find an echo in 
Charles Wesley’s line :— 

A point of time, a moment’s space, 

where, however, the original reading was “a 
point of /ife.” Young, too, another favourite 
author of Charles Wesley’s, calls life “a 
narrow isthmus betwixt time and eternity ” 
(‘On Pleasure,’ letter iii.). And John Wesley, 
probably drawing from the same sources as 
nis Soolien writes in 1747, “I desire to have 
both heaven and hell ever in my eye, while I 
stand on this isthmus of life, between these 


| two boundless oceans.” 


1891, second | 


Westey, Georce Litto, anp | 


This last parallel illustrates a point of dif- 
ference, not yet, I believe, noticed by any 
one in print, in Charles Wesley’s adaptation 
of the common thought. The last two lines 
of the verse seem to show that from his point 


Joux Home (9 S. viii. 402).—The parallel | of view the “two unbounded seas” were not 
from Lillo is interesting, but we need not | the two eternities, past and future, but the 
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endless heaven and the endless hell. If John 
Wesley's words referred to his brother’s hymn 


a 1749) they would tend to render 
t 


is interpretation certain; but the dates 
may make this reference doubtful. 

I much fear the Land’s End story is a pure 
myth. A few years ago an autograph letter 
of Charles Wesley’s was reported to have 
been discovered in America, assigning the 
place of composition to a spot, I think, in 
Georgia ; but internal evidence satisfied me 
that it was a forgery. See the correspondence 
in the Wethodist Recorder, October, 1894. 

As regards the parallel to “indignant 
=. supposed to be found in Home's 
* Douglas,’ I would suggest (as far as I may 
venture to do so apart from examining the 
context) that perhaps a common source was 
Virgil’s line in ‘ £neid,’ xi. 831, where it is 
said of the dying Camilla :— 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


The thought of Wesley is the thought of 
Cowley, who has written the following lines : 
Oh! life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 
Thou weak-built isthmus, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
Yet canst not wave nor wind sustain. 
E. YARDLEY. 


“ ALRIGHT ”=ALL RIGHT §, viii. 240, 312 
413).—I hope Mr. Bayne’s supposition that 
“alright” will get into the language instead 
of “all right” is wrong. My reason is that it 
makes a new word with an old meaning, and 


the dropping of an / makes learning of spell- | 


ing more difficult. A child then has two 
things to remember instead of one. 
THOMAS. 


This was in frequent use in Devonshire 


twenty years ago. W. Curzon Yzo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


robable it was annexed in emulation of the 
Jurham a ge a proceeding which custom 
has sanctioned. 

The latest representation of an Anglican 
bishop clad in the ancient vestments occurs 
on the Harsnett brass in Chigwell Church, 
Essex, dated 1631. Samuel Harsnett was 
Archbishop of York, and it is noticeable that 
the mitre he bears is without the coronet. 

My uncle, Dr. J. Prince Lee, when Bishop 
of Manchester, and some wags had managed 
to portray him with cope, staff, and mitre, 
objected strongly in that, although a cope 
was admissible, neither staff nor mitre was 
the legal complement of an Anglican bishop. 

Henry J. Lee. 

168, Finborough Road, 8.W. 


The mitre seems to have sunk into disuse 
in post-Reformation times, except as an 
ornament ensigning the arms of the different 
sees, though now it is being revived and 
worn by some of the bishops of the Anglican 
Church. Sir Bernard Burke, whom every 
one must allow to be a high authority on 
| heraldic matters, merely assigns the ducal 
'ecoronet to the see of Durham, and omits it 
from the arms of Canterbury and York, 
| where it is usually placed, and the coronet, 
‘from its having been thus used, I suppose, 
| entitles them to be st rled “ Your Grace.” 
Samuel Seabury, the first bishop of the 
| American Church, consecrated at Aberdeen 
in 1784, wore the mitre, thus described by 
| Arthur Cleveland Coxe in his ‘Christian 
Bal 


The mitre with its crown of thorn, 
Its cross upon the front ; 

Not for a proud adorning worn, 
But for the battle’s brunt: 

This helmet, with salvation’s sign, 
Of one whose shield was faith ; 
The crown of him for right divine 

Who battled unto death ! 


In an appended note on “crown of thorn” 


Edward VI.’s Prayer Book, 1549-52, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 1559, have 
* shalbe.” W. H. Cummings. 


Tae Mirre (9 §. viii. 324)..—In the 
authority quoted by your correspondent 
there is no mention of the fact that from 
time immemorial the ducal coronet circling 
the mitre has been borne by the Durham 
episcopate, who, in addition to their ecclesias- 
tical titles, were Counts Palatine and Earls 
of —_ In their case the coronet sym- 
bolized the palatinal authority accorded 


them by reason of the unsettled state of the 
county and its neighbourhood to the Scottish 
border. Its use in the archiepiscopal mitre is 


the mitre is thus described :—“ The mitre is 
of black satin, adorned with gold-thread 
needlework. The cross is embroidered on the 
front, and on the reverse a truly significant 
emblem—the crown of thorns.” The author 
states that he “has placed it in the library 
of Trinity College, with an appropriate Latin 
inscription.” 

There used to be a fine engraving of Bishop 
Seabury in the vestry of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aberdeen, and I havea photograph of it re- 
presenting a bluff, hearty-looking man, in his 
rochet and chimere, but bareheaded. He 
died in 1796. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


If the archiepiscopal mitre is in heraldry 


of comparatively recent origin, and it appears 


surrounded by a ducal coronet, it is perhaps 
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because the ecclesiastical rank of an arch- 
bishop is, or was, accounted in some way the 
equivalent to the civil or military rank of a 
duke. The Catholic Vicars Apostolic cer- 
tainly pontificated in mitres in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
Old editions of Dr. Challoner’s works have 
frontispieces representing that venerable 
bishop vested in full pontificalia, including 
the mitre, and holding the pastoral staff. 
Porny was, therefore, decidedly in error. I 
might add that the portraits of Bishop Chal- 
loner show him wearing a full-bottomed wig 
under the mitre. 
Hopson MATTHEws. 


SNow-FEATHERS (9 §, viii. 403).—I well 
remember the glee with which other children 
and I welcomed the first fall of big snow- 
flakes on a still day. “The old woman 
above was plucking geese ”"—geese, I suppose, 
because “ Michaelmas geese” were generally 
about due. Another saying was that “ Th’ 
owd woman at Scotland was plucking geese.” 

Taos. RATCLIFFE. 


Falling snow in Devonshire generally in- 
duces the juveniles to say, ““Thol dummun’s 
pickin’ ’er guze.” W. Curzon Yeo. 


In Nottinghamshire we used to say when 
it snowed that the “old woman was shaking 
her feather-bed” or “ plucking her geese.” 
I do not remember that we ever inquired 
who the “old woman” was. C. C. B. 


There is a couplet which the children in- 
variably repeat here when it snows. It runs 
as follows :— 

See the old woman’s a-picking her geese ; 
She sells her feathers a penny apiece. 
No doubt Clare had this rime in his mind 
when he wrote the lines quoted by Com 
LIne. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Demon REPENTANT (9 viii. 242).—This 
note reminds me that Robert Burns, in his 
* Address to the Deil, hints at the possibility 
of Satan’s repentance, no doubt jocularly :— 

But fare-you-weel, auld Nickie-ben / 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ 

Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake— 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake ! 


Neenah, Wis. 


Newsparer Errors §. viii. 403).—The 
quaint mistake referred to in connexion with 
the Red Mass recalls a point which may be 
worth noting. English Catholics use at the 
present day a curious phrase, applied to the 


laymen (generally boys) who, habited in 
cassock and cotta, officiate within the chancel 
or sanctuary, whether as servers at Mass or 
as thurifers, torch-bearers, or the like. Such 
persons are said to be ‘‘on the altar.” One 
often hears such a remark as “I know that 
boy by sight; he is on the altar at St. Mary’s.” 


Joun Hopson Matrrnews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Some Feudal Coats of Arms. By Joseph Foster, 
Hon. M.A. (Parker & Co.) 
Oxe of the most indefatigable of scholars and 
writers, Mr. Joseph Foster has taken up the 
position vacated by Col. Chester and has enriched 
the twin studies of heraldry and genealogy with 
works of established authority and recognized 
importance. His ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ did for 
Oxford University what that institution could not, 
or would not, do for itself, and what no other 
university, so far as we are aware, has had done 
for it by others. He now proceeds to show that 
the recognized and authorized heralds have no 
monopoly of the heraldry of early times, and has 
compiled his new work on feudal coats of arms from 
sources such as the British Museum, the Record 


Office, the Bodleian, and the colleges at Oxford and « 


Cambridge, not dependent on the collections (now, 
as we are told, seriously reduced in number and 
importance) of the College of Arms. Mr. Foster is, 
of course, wholly a volunteer. His work wins no 
official recognition beyond an honorary degree 
granted by the university for which he has done 
so much; his support comes wholly from those 
interested in the studies he prosecutes; and the 
very nature of his labours is calculated to bring 
upon him much covert opposition as well as some 
open and avowed hostility. Not at all the man to 
shirk a combat is our author, and his opening 
words involve a direct challenge which is little 
likely to go unanswered. Into personal questions 
we shall not enter, and we refrain from dwell- 
ing even upon points of variance. The work is 
conducted on the ambitious scale to which the 
writer has accustomed us, and the present volume is 
the first of a series which will comprise ‘ Ancestral 
Families and their Paternal Coats of Arms,’ and 
‘ Ancestral and Heraldic Families,’ alphabetically 
classified under county divisions. 

Primarily Mr. Foster’s latest work is a collection 
from the Heraldic Rolls of the names, “ with the 
personal insignia displayed on their banners or 
vestments, of the combatants at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, 1298, and at the siege of Carlaverock, 1300, 
at the tournaments of Dunstable in 1308 and 1334, 
at the battle of Boroughbridge, 1322, at the siege 
of Calais, 1345-8, and before Rouen, 1418. With 
these have been incorporated the namesand blasons 
in the so-called heraldic Rolls or lists......concluding 
with the Arundel Military Roll, emblasoned circa 
Henry VL.” In the case of these rolls Mr. Foster 
has substituted for the modern names, sometimes 
significant only of temporary possession, others indi- 
eative of their source and authority. wish is ex- 


wressed by our author that he had proceeded further 
in this direction, as very probably in future volumes 
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will be the case. In his heraldic introduction our | Mr. Foster fights strenuously and successfully 
author, while paying small heed to totemistic - the abuses of modern heraldry, is in favour 


theories of the origin of heraldry, is at pains to 
trace from Greek vases of five and six hundred 
p.c. the Hellenic equivalent of our heraldic system. 
Illustrations, reproduced from Greek and Etruscan 
vases, show on the shields of heroes and demigods 
devices such as an eagle displayed, a demi-boar 
salient, and two white “ lyons” rampant, regardant. 
As a frontispiece he reproduces a bronze shield 


found in the river Witham, dating from the begin- | 


ning of our era, showing the boar, the national 
symbol of the Celtic tribes of Gaul and Britain. 
For symbols of the Normans at the period of the 
English conquest the Bayeux tapestry, of which 
constant use is made, is fevataahin. The incor- 
yoration by Richard IIL. of the Heralds’ College 
ir. Foster regards as “ill-starred,” and he pro- 
mises to show in his forthcoming ‘ Ancestral 
Families’ that the “‘ History of official Heraldry is 
written and embodied in the petty commercial 
jealousies of Heralds,” and in other shortcomings. 
A plate of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou (ob. 1150), 
father of Henry II., is given from an enamelled 
tablet in the Museum of Mans, the lions on the 
shield being said to be “perhaps” the earliest 
specimens of armoriai bearings. The accounts name 
the rolls from which the arms are taken, the Dering 
Roll being considered to be the earliest of the rolls 
assigned to Henry III. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment is observed. The escutcheons are in black 
and white, the colours being readily supplied by 
the reader acquainted with the science of blazon 
from the description. Full-page 
achievements and pedigrees are given where such 
are obtainable, and figures from monumental brasses 
and other sources are of frequent occurrence. Under 
Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, occur some most 
interesting plates, one of them being a presentation 
of “ Richard, Erle of Beauchamp, justyng at Gynes ” 
circa 1410, where “he cast to the grounde at his 
spere poynt, behynde the horse taile, the Knight 
called the Chevaler Ruge.” This is from the Cotton 
MS. Julius E. LV. in the British Museum, and the 
views of the king, the heralds, trumpeters, &c., and 
the spectators, some of them in apparent danger 
from the horses of the combatants, are very 
striking. The figures reproduced are not wholly 
those of “‘ knights and barons bold,” but include 
“store of ladies”—Bohun, wife of Sir Peter 
Arderne, from Latton Church, Essex; Elizabeth, 
second wife of Sir Roger Northwoode, from 
Minster Church, Isle of Sheppey; and Joice, 
widow of Sir John Tiptoft, from Entield Church. 
Under the arms of Howard, Earl of Surrey 
for bearing which he was attainted and executec 
21 January, 1547, Mr. Foster has the note, “It 
does seem rather hard that a man should lose his 
head for using arms fabulously ascribed to a person 
who never bore arms—those of Edward the Con- 
fessor.” Among the designs from rubbings are those 
of King Edward IIL., from Elsing Church, Norfolk, 
and Edward, the Black Prince, from Canterbury 
Cathedral. Some of the achievements given are 
modern. Among them are those of the Taseuee 
of Salisbury and Viscount Wolseley. At the close 
of the work are given some pages of ‘ Men of Coat 
Armour, their Bearings and Badges,’ to be pub- 
lished by the same author, intended to contain the 
arms and badges of most county families. To do 
full justice to Mr. Foster’s work requires special 
knowledge, which few except heralds possess, 


of important alterations in the constitution and 
proceedings of the College of Arms, and would 
apparently abolish the system of paid grants to 
| newly armigerous” persons. Into these matters 
we may not follow him. His work has, however, 
profound interest for all who indulge in the study 
| of heraldry, and the innumerable zinco reproduc- 
tions of drawings from the Bayeux tapestry, from 
seals, later heraldic rolls, &c., give the work artistic 
value. The lightness observable in a form of art 
| often cumbrously and heavily treated is specially 
praiseworthy. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
| from Numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. Walter 
Skeat, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
WeE welcome, as an addition to the ‘Oxford 
| Poets,” the completed works of Chaucer in the 
excellent edition of Prof. Skeat. Glad as we 
| are to possess the works of a great poet in the 
handsomest form, we can find in our hearts to write 
|an encomium of the one-volume edition. For pur- 
| poses of pleasure we more often use the one-volume 
| edition than its more pretentious predecessor and 
rival. Editions of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Moliére, 
| &c.—we do not confine ourselves to the Clarendon 
| Press editions, though in some cases these are the 
| best—which can be slipped into the pocket and 
| taken on an excursion are among the most desir- 
| ich things in life. With his thousand pages— 


including the glossarial index, which is of too much 
importance to be omitted—Chaucer is far too nowy 
and bulky for the pocket. It may, however, whic 
is the next best thing, be carried in a handbag, a com- 
anion in railway carriage and hotel room, of resting 
1ours in a stroll or a lounge. As the title indicates, 
the entire works are given—the translation of 
Boethius and the ‘Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ as 
well as ‘The Romaunt of the Rose’ and ‘The 
Canterbury Tales.’ It is a great comfort to have 
the glossary immediately at hand. Prof. Skeat’s 
fine edition, with its broad gold lettering, smiles at 
us pleasantly and complacently as we write. It is 
a book in which to delectate. The new edition 
will be a more accessible work, and will enjoy 
a more sociable intimacy. Perhaps even — who 
knows ?—it may be our cherished companion in the 
excursion forthwith to be taken. 


The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. 
By Charles Darwin, F.R.S. (Murray.) 
In order to take the wind out of the sails of those 
who, counting on the approaching expiration of 
copyright in Darwin's ‘Origin of Species,’ are pre- 
paring cheap reprints, Mr. Murray has issued in a 
popular form the authorized and completed edition, 
which does not lose copyright for some years to 
come. To whatever cause its appearance may be 
due, this shilling Darwin is an inestimable boon to 
thousands of readers. As regards appearance and 
legibility it leaves nothing to be desired. 


Indian Fables. Collected and edited by P. V. 
Ramaswami Raju. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuts collection of Indian fables by Prof. Ramas- 
wami Raju appeals strongly to the lover of folk- 
literature. Thanks to the illustrations of Mr. F. 
Carruthers Gould, it will be welcome to children 
also. More than a hundred fables have been brought 
together, many of them derived from original 
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sources. Each has its separate moral in prose or 
rime, and most of them will be new to the majority 
of readers. In the characters of animals the same 
rules are observed as in Western fable. As the 
symbol of strength the lion—or, in one or two 
instances, the tiger—is king, the fox is the symbol 
of cunning, the bear of inert power, the wolf of 
ferocity, the owl of assumed wisdom, and so forth. 
The story of the ass and the watchdog recalls a 
well-known fable of the former and the lapdog, 
but it is by braying all night instead of leaping 
on his master’s knees that he seeks in the Indian 
story to make himself agreeable. Some of the 
morals lack conciseness. 

Giving is but giving in vain 

When we give to take again 
is less vigorous, even if less coarse, than ‘‘ Twice 
given stinks.” 


The English Catalogue of Books. Vol. V1., January, 
1898, to December, 1900. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tue sixth volume of this invaluable aid to the 
bibliophile concludes the record of English books 
of the last century. How rapidly the output 
increases is shown by the fact that whereas 
the fourth volume of slight! y over 700 pages con- 
tained the books published om 1881 to 1889, the 
sixth volume, which reaches nearly 800 pages, 
covers no more than three years. It is true that 
additions to the information supplied are made in 
the later volumes. These are, however, responsible 
for less than a hundred pages, and go very little 
way towards explaining the rate of increase. 
According to the admirable scheme now followed, 
titles and index are not only in one volume, but in 
one alphabet. Take a name, for instance, such as 
Kipling, R. This, as that of the author, is printed 
in yo type. It is repeated before every item, 
and the full title of the beak, its dimensions, con- 
tents, price, publisher, and year are also given. 
As regards size, we have not ouly terms, such as 
Svo,” but particulars, such as We 
have spoken of this work, not only on the appear- 
ance of volumes, but on the production of annual 
arts, as one of the most serviceable we possess. 
‘ew works concerning books are consulted by us 
with more frequency or advantage, and the appear- 
ance of successive volumes is hailed by us with 
gratification. The possession of a porte, on set is 
a matter on which the book-lover is to be con- 
gratulated almost as warmly as is the librarian 
and the bookseller, to whom it is, of course, a trade 

organ. 


The Library. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue latest number of the Library contains an 
excellent portrait of Mr. Melvil Dewey, the in- 
ventor of the system of decimal classification and 
the corresponding editor of the Library for the 
United States. Mr. Cyril Davenport exposes what 
is really a new terror for the bibliophile in the 
shape of ‘ Forgeries in Bookbinding,’ which seem 
to be as easy as they are objectionable. It would 
appear that there is a trade in false Groliers and 
Maiolis. Mr. Dix’s ‘Irish Provincial Printing 
prior to 1701’ gives much interesting information 
as to presses at Waterford, Kilkenny, Cork, and 
Belfast. ‘The King’s Printing House under the 
Stuarts’ supplies some curious particulars as to 


Robert Barker, John Bill, and others. Mr, 


W. E. A. Axon describes a visit to the church 
library at Michelstadt, in Odenwald. Mr. Archi- 
bald Clarke writes on * Lessing as a Librarian.’ 
There is, indeed, in the number any amount of 
| valuable matter. 


Photograms of the Year 1901. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
Tue latest volume of Photograms is in no respect 
| inferior to the previous volumes, to which we have 
annually drawn attention. There is, indeed, a con- 
stant advance which is of happiest augury. Many 
of the illustrations now given, most of them repro- 
duced by Carl Hentschel & Co., are of remarkabie 
beauty. This is especially true of portraits and 
landscapes, but many of the figure subjects are 
arrayed and pepe with artistic feeling. The 
successive volumes since 1895, when the first 
appeared, rest on our own shelves, and are prized. 
As the illustrations are not confined to work 
executed by English processes, but extend to 
America and several European countries, the 
whole gives a glimpse of the general progress of 
photography. 


WE have also received from the same London 
firm and Tennant & Ward, of New York, successive 
monthly parts of the Photominiature. These are 
also of much interest. It is a pity that they are 
not issued in volumes like the preceding, since it 
is impossible to devote space to sing!e numbers. 


Messrs. Hopper & Stoveutow are publishing, 
in a series to be called ‘‘ The Red-Letter Series,” the 
Isopel Berners _—— of George Borrow, extracted 
from Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘ Romany Rye,’ with 
a critical introduction and notes by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, assistant editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

Botices to Corresyondents. 

We must call speeial attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, ogee | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

W. R. (“‘ Papers referring to Books Wanted”’).— 
The Bookseller, published by Whitaker & Sons, 
Warwick Lane, E.C., is the best of these. 

CorricgeNpUM.—P. 468, col. 2, 1. 4 from end, for 
“ three years” read three hundred years, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K G. 
Presidents 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberiain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and ns ae BANK, LIMITED, 
, Strand, W.C 
Trustees ra... Members of Committee) 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. DLL. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
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OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspa 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
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Schweppes Soda. 


THESK WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury. 


Schweppes Mineral Waters are always 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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and thee DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for December 7 contains Articles on 

LETTERS of JOHN RICHARD GREEN 

MR. WELLS'S ANTICIPATIONS 

SOME NEW LIGHT on MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 

The HELLENISTIC AGE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Fiery Dawn ; The Firebrand ; A Modern Antwus ; 
A Fool's Year; Three Men of Mark; A HKanker’s Love Story; An 
Island Interlude ; Tatty ; The Greatest of These ; Men r. Devils 

SPANISH LITERATURE 

BOOKS for GIRLS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dreams and their Meanings; Life of Sir 
William Molesworth ; Mr. Paul on Gladstone ; A loctor in Khaki ; 
Lamb Illustrated ; Mr. Chevalier on Himself; Reprints. 
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PROF. ALBRECHT WERBR; ‘SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT’ 
The GAELIC LEAGUE and the INTERMEDIATE BOARD ; 
SALE, “ BOOKS WANTED.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—British Serpents; Rird Watching; The Royal Society; 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Botticelli; Bettona ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert; Recitals by Miss Fanny Davies. Herr 
Baekhaus, and Miss Tora Hwass , Songs of Erin; Dr John Blow ; 
Gossip, Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :— Gossip. 
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BYRON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 

LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, 

Prof. SAINTSBURY on the EARLIER KENAISSANCE 

A NEW EDITION of the ETNA. 

NEW NOVELS The Traitor’s Way; Ingram; The Fortune of 
Christina McNab; Flower and Thorn; Stephen Kyrle; A Drone 
and a Dreamer; The Story of Sarah; In Search of Mademoiselle ; 
Lucien Leuwen ; Le Crépuscule; Courte Folie; Maitresse Royale. 
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Catalogue of Books; The Bride's Kook ; Chinese Letters , Iharies 
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Christmas Cards , Portrait Painters at the New Gallery ; The New 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


KIM. 


KIM. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


KIM. KIM. 


Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY 


OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD, Hon. Secretary of the Bibliographical Society. 
Demy 8vo, in handsome cloth binding, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 


BACON’S ESSAYS: Colours of Good 


and Evil and Advancement of Learning. 1 vol. 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


2 vols. 


STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY 
and SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 2 vols. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


3 vols. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. 2 vols. 
FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNB., 1 vol. 


HIGHWAYS AND 


TRAVELS of SIR JOHN MANDE.- 
— with Illustrative Narratives from Hakluyt. 
LOCKHART'S LIFE of SCOTT. 
DON QUIXOTE. Translated by 
SHELTON. 3 vols. 
WALTON Ss J LIVES and COMPLETE 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of 
= pe OPIUM BATER, and other Essays. 
SARTOR RESARTUS and ON 
HBROBS, HBRO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in 
HISTORY. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 1 vol. 
SELECT WORKS of OLIVER GOLD- 
MITH. Comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Plays 
a Poems. 1 vol. 


BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely illustrated. Bxtra crown $vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 6s. per vol. 
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